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mupmaz Plant. = | The Dairy. 


and a good variety of succulent food is re- 
The South has the advantage ‘over the | ~ 


quired for the remuinder of the year. Corn 
North in its greater adaptation ot climate to 
—AND— 


ROS TON 
YRAt 








NEED OF AWAKENING. 
We do not know that it is any matter of 
surprise that our Vermont friends complain 
of the unexpectedly small and unsatisfactory 
attendance at the Dairymen’s Convention, 
the proceedings of which we present so fully 
in another column. The same complaint 
was made and the same surprise expressed 
at the N. TH. Convention and in Maine, 
though if we mistake not the attendance was 
better. The same is true of the public sessions 
of the State Board here in M husetts. 








Gorrespondence. 
SWANSEA AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

The writer of this communication has rare- 
ly passed an evening of amore agreeable 
character than that of the 12th inst., on 
which occasion the members of the above 
club provided for their friends a most sump- 
tuous entertainment, both in the way of re- 
fresh ts for the inner man, and also fo: 
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ance Otugts coptoe Ora 
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iHMAN offers great advantages to ad 
cireulation is large, and among the most 


COLOR OF BUTTER. 


The question recently asked by our corres- 
pondent from Fall River in respect to the 
white and unsatisfactory color of the bu‘ter 
from his Jersey cow, leads us to make a few 
more remarks upon the same subject. And we 
begin by saying that— 





Miscellaucous, 
GOOD AND BAD FARMING. 


Horace’,Greeley is writing a series of: arti- 
cles on “ What I Know of Farming.” Like 
ll that Mr. Greeley says, they are sugges 
tive and well worth reading, whatever they 
may amount to in a practical point of view 
His ideas of good and bad farming are stated 
as follows : 

Many farmers have fields that must await 





LP PRESERVA 


POULTRY. 

What are the best fowls to keep? is @ 
question we often hear asked, and it is one 
which it is not always easy to answer unless 
we know something of the circumstances and 
purposes for which they are to be kept. The 
elements on which a satisfactory reply to such 

The color of butter is best obtained through | a question should be based, should embrace 
the food, though many people resort to the | a knowledge as to where they are to be kept, 
artificiat coloring of it by various means} whether they ara to have a free range over 
Winter feeding generally gives a butter quite | grass fields, or to be shut up ina small space, 
deficient in the fine rich yellow color which | and also whether they are to be kept chiefly 


will only supply this desideratum for one or 
two months in sutumn. 
Dairymen should turn their attention tu 
many new textile and other plants. Of the 
Rhae plant, now exciting some attention, 
Mr. H. A. Ship has sent the following to the 


the cultivation of rout crops. Cows require 
a change of food in order to as-ist the diges- 
American Institute Farmer's Club : 


live process ; and thereby will keep in better 
health and eac coarse fodder cleaner. The 
q-estion is, what is the best root crop? In 
raising roots, the labor required is to be «on- 
sidered. The market ae of potatoes is 
too great to make their use or feeding st ck 
at all profitable. The turnip and carrot, and 
particularly the latter, are perhaps best for 


Dairy Management. 


It originated in India, is of quick growth, | 
ind, in a genial soil and climate such as may 
ve found in thirty-three degrees each side of 
he equator, its yi-ll is.prolifie. It isa kind 
sf withe, and yrows to the height of six to 
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elligent portion of the community. 
Fr ADVERTISING. One Square, one insertion, 
se jvent insertion, 50 cents. 
si discount made on large orders, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


n orders his paper discontinued, he must 
“es, or the publisher may continue to send 
t is made, and collect the whole amount, 
sken from the office or not. 

" lecided that refusing to take news 
licals from the post-office, or removing 
vem uncalled for, is prema facta evidence of 


. -e 
on the 


PLOUGEMAN is 20 can ~ * 


ted States 


& ditortal. 


MILK. 


nee to the constituents of milk, 








——— 


tated that it consists of certain 
utters in solution, of caseine and 
ilk. The fatty matters do not 
» condition, but are enclosed in 
iles, 


which are precipitated and 
surface on account of their being 





is obtained when the cows are fed on pasture | for their eggs or for the raising of chickens 
grasses in summer, or when carrots are given|for the table; and unless these facts ere 
as a part of the winter food. stated, it is not too much to **7 et nem 

Cows at pasture on deep loamy or on ar- | telligent reply to **¢ question can be given. 


gillaceous soil yield rich milk from which} Ose -?##8 oF breed of fowls will do well in 
butter of a superior character is. obtet=eu. | a confined space, where another equally good 


possessing less of the consti*—~" which the under other circumstances, would not answer 
chemists term m~s*"ate, which abounds in | at all. 
bures- sae during the winter months, when| One variety requires a sandy or light dry 
cows are fed on roots and dry hay. The color] soil, another will succeed on a soil of clay 
of butter from the milk of cows feeding on| where the first would die. 
old pastures is of a brighter shade of yellow| Some breeds are remarkable for the vast 
than that from the milk of cows feeding on| number of eggs they produce and others for 
sown grasses. Attention to feeding, to the/the plumpness and rapid growth of their 
keeping of the milk, the removal of the cream | chickens. 
and the speedy churning of it after it is col-} Some varieties, again, fly like pheasants 
lected, the temperature when it is put into| and know no bounds, whilst others cannot 
the churn, and the rate of agitation kept up| jump over a fence three or four feet high. 
during the process of churning, all influence It is evident, therefore, that the circum- 
quality, both as regards the taste, the color,| stances in which fowls are to be kept, and 
and the consistency. also whether numerous eggs or large chickens 
In winter there are greater difficulties to} for the table are chiefly required ef them, 
overcome in making butter than in summer. 


The Board at its country sessions every De- 
cember offers to the community free, the 
highest intellectual and scientific treats that 
the talent and ability of the whole country 
can afford. Prof. Agassiz, Prof. Gamgee, 
Mr. Willard, Dr. Loring, President Chad 
bourne, Col. Mason, Mr. Clift, Mr. Randall 
and other men distinguished in their several 
specialties, and finds in the very midst of a 
farming community a mere handful to attend. 
It is a mystery to all why the people do not 
turn out, both in this and other States to 
such rare treats. But the fact is that they 
do not, and no i-ducement in the shape of 
great names, or full and free and social dis- 
cussions in which all are invited to partici- 
pate, is sufficient to fill a large hall. 


a 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The winter term of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College commenced on the 27th. 
Several new students enter the advanced 


his intellectual requirements. And as | 
heard it intimated on the oceasion that the 
Ploughman was the recognized organ of the 
Association, I take the liberty of forwarding 
a notice of the affair, and, if brevity is no: 
ilways the embodiment of wit, it is certain- 


ly generally commendable. I wll, therefore, 


try to condense what I have to say in as few 
words as possible. And in the first place 11 
must be permitted to say that the officers 
and members of the Club are live men, not 
only striving by practical and theoretical 
efforts to improve themselves in all matters 
appertaining to farming, but at the same 
time contributing social and intellectual 
amusement for the benefit of their numerous 
friends. The entertainment of the 12th 
called together some one hundred and fifty 
ladies and gentlemen who, after partaking 
of a supper of rare excellence, provided 
mostly by the ladies (I would say “God bless 
them,” but they have received the benedic- 
tion so often that it would seem. superflu- 


the pleasure of Nature to fit them for thor 

ugh cultivation. Here is a field—sometimes 
a whole farm—which, if partially divested o 

‘he primitive fore-t, is still thickly dottec 
with obstinate stumps and filled with green 

tenacious roots, which could only be removed 
at a heavy, perhaps ruinous, cost. A rich 
nan might order them all dug out in » 
nonth, and see his order fully obeyed ; but 

xcept to clear a spot for a garden or unde) 
very peculiar circumstances, it would no 

pay; anda poor man cannot afford to incu 
a heavy expense merely for appearance’s 
sake, or to make a theatrical display ot 
energy. Inthe great majority of cases, he 
who farms fora living can’t afford to pull 
‘reen stumps, but must put his newly cleared 
land into grass at the earliest day, mow the 
smoother ard pasture the rougher portion of 
it, and wait for rain and drouth, heat and 
frost, to rot his stumps until they can easily 
ve pulled or burned out as they stand. 

So with regard to a process I detest, 
known as pasturing. I do firmly believe 
that the time is at hand when nearly all the 
food of cattle will, in our Eastern and Mid- 
ile States, be cuit and fed to them—that we 
can’t afford much longer, even if we can at 





resent, to 


seven feet, or from four to five feet in a 
somewhat colder latitude than that named, 
ind in both cases of a diameter one-half to 
chree quarters of a inch, and six inches above 


the ground. It bears several branches out of | 


de same root, all shooting upward like the 
nain stem or first shoot, which may, in some 
‘ases, merit that name, not only by its cen- 
tral position of the group, but by a slightly 
extra thickness. There are no secondary 
»rances on these; so the rhae plant may be 
said to consist of several twigs or withes, a 
sind of broom growing out of one root ; there- 
fore, it is curious that it should be called a 
grass, as itis not identical with the China 
grass, as frequently asserted. It~ leaves are 
few and lanceolate in shape, terminating in a 
sharp, hard point. The flower is a delicate 
blue, and in form somewhat like the cotton 
flower, but smaller and more numerous 

Chey grow toward the end of the tw gs, and 
number five or six on each. The bark, in 
the lining of which lies the fibre, is, when 
ripe and fit to cut or pull, of a dark o ive 
color, and when dry and rotted and fit for 
the brake, of a deep vandyke brown. Itis a 
test as to its fitness for manufacture, its being 
nard, dry, and brittle. The mode of extract- 


young stock, but they cannot be raised #1 the 
present time with profit. The cvliure of the 
carrot has been almost abandoned in Addison 
County, and the sugar beet has taken its 
place. 

Mr. Lane said he could test from experi- 
ence that no root will produce so much milk 
and so rich in quality as the sugar beet. 
Several kinds have been tried, but he regard- 
ed the “ Amerizan Impioved Sugar Beet,” 
in respect to shape, size and quality, far su- 
perior to any other sort for the purpose re- 
quired. It is the only variety now raised in 
Cornwall and vicinity. It is withcut forks or 
lateral roots, and yields with great certainty. 
The reason that it is excellent for young 
stock and better for milk than any other, 1s 
why it is so rapidly growing in favor. 

This crop should not be grown on stag- 
nant soil, unless the same be first thorough- 
ly drained, as the root on reachir g stegnont 
water would be divided, and the crop mute- 
ifested in the results of agricultural societies rially injured. The best crop he had “se 

and meetings of dairymen. We are indebt-|“**" oes. eee clay ey ag one 20 

z per cent of sund. The land intended for 
jed tothe St. Albans Daily Messenger for] beet culture should be kept in good condi- 
| @ report of his remarks and the proceedings 
| of the meeting. 


VERMONT 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


At St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 19, 20 & 21, 1870. 


Addresses of Mov, E. Ff. Maaen, X. A 
Witls.d, Dr. Middleton Goldsmith and 
others, 


WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 
8ST. ALBANS, VT., Jan. 24, 1870. 
This Association met at St. Albans, on 
Wednesday, the 19th inst., at 2 1-2 o'clock. 
It was called to order by Hon. E. D. Mason, 
the President, who opened with an appropri- 
ate and felicit»us address upon the benefits 
that accrue from association of effurt, as man- 








tion. ‘Twenty-five loads of barnyard menure 
should be applied to each acre, and the lant 


must be taken into consideration, in order to}classes and the aggregate number in the 
determine what breed is best suited for any Addi- 


let them roam at will over hill 
and dale, through meadow and forest, biting 
ff the better plants and letting the worse go 


should be ploughed inthe fell. Fresh or coarse 


than the liquid in which they float manures should be avoided. Rotation of 


. . . | 
ing the fibre from the tannin, or colored | Abtcs-0et Men. OD Been. 
Attention to feeding becomes more impor- astringent portion of the bark, is tedious and | 


The 


collge will be somewhat increased. ous), the company were entertained by mu- 
igs or coverings of the fatty matters: | tant, as the food influences the color. 


« of the little sacs, are composed 
‘ 1e. ine glehules are of dif- 
milk of different antmel., 
1-2000th to 1-4000th of an 

Some of them are round, 


1 egg shaped. 


nto the substances already 


») contains a certain portion 


‘, which consists of phosphate | jn the butter. Most dairymen know that the 





coloring matter in carrots eaten by cows, be- 
ing present in the butter, imparts a yellow 
Vint cometimes termed “bloom.” This color 


particular situation. 
The Fow! House. 
For a small number of fowls, any dry out- 
house will answer, provided it has no win- 








is of various shades, from the light straw to 


| the orange yellow. 


It is a curious physiological fact that the 
coloring matter in the carrot is assimilated 
by the animal and appears in the milk and 


dows or doors left open to the cold east or 
north winds. In UNIS neue where muat be 


suitable perches for the fowls to roost upon. 
These perches should not be placed high 
up from the ground. If they are, some kinds 


tional accommodations are greatly needed, 
especially for the new class to enter at the 
beginning of the next fall term. 


Questions & Answers. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 





sic, speeches, sentiments, poems, etc. ‘Lhe 
addresses were pointed, the music good, and 
of the poetical. effusions, although 
more particularly applicable to this neigh- 
borhood, and aboun’ing in local hits, pos 
sessed muth merit. Speeches were delivered 
by Nathaniel Morton, Exsq., of Rehoboth ; 
Obadiah Chate, Esq., of Warren; Llon- 
Wilbur, of Somerset, and Rev. 


some 


Daniel 


vo seed ; often poaching up the soft, wet soil, 
especially in spring, so that their hoofs 
lestroy us much as they eat; nipping and 
ten killing in the'r iafaney the finest trees, 
such as the sugar maple, und leaving only 


infinitely more troublesome than any ot er 
fibre, except, perhaps, pine apple fibre, and 
were it not for the excessive value uf the 
beautiful silklike fibre it would never be 
undertaken by the natives of Eastern coun- 





such as hemlock, red oak, beech, etc., to 


from savageism and squ-lor into industry, | 


tries, with their primitive and incomplete 
method, which consists of beating the bark 


ed with leather. 


“Tu addition,” he said, “ to the egricultu- 
tural knowledge thus collected and dissemi- 
nated, in addition to the practical benefi 

|gained by the farmer they show to every 
disorganizer that those who formed a free 
government are ready to defend it while it 
| protects them. Meetings like this, unlike 


attain maturity. Our race generally emerged | on a piece of soft wood with a mallet cover- | military spectacles or the amusements of 
The best soil for this plant public days, bring not together alone the , 
comtort and thrift, th ough the pastoral con- | is a low bottom, where, however, there is vo | .dle, the young and the dissolute; they as- | suid th t 28 to 32 tons per acre is a common 
dition —the herding, taming, rearing and | fear of flood, but where the retentive powers | semble the industrious, the independent, the | crop in this State. but that by adopting the 
He meets his} Eng.ish plan of cultivation and the addition 


f the soil. 





this crop is not necessary. Beets have been 
rown on the same land for 30 years in suc- 
cession, and the lust crop was quite as pro- 
luctive as the first. Eurly sowing was the 
best, asa difference of ten days in the time 
ot planting might make a difference of ten 
tons in the product, 
Mr. Lane gave some general rules for the 


cultivation of this crop. In conclusion, he 


training of animals being that department of|of the subsoil are such as to guarantee a| sober owners nh | 
husbandry to which barbarians are most] constant moisture; a black loam, with a clay | brother farmer, hears his improvements, de- | ut artiticial wear" the crop can he forced 
easily attracted ; hence, we cling to pastur- | subsoil, is that best caiculated to produce a | tails his own, sees the bone and sinew of the | to yield 50 to 10 tons per ucre. The feed 
ing long after the reason for ighas vanished. | good, long, strong, and five fibre crop. After | uation around him, and returns to his farm | ing value of this root is in the ratio of 100 
Che radical, incurable vice of pasturing—that | the jand has been well ploughed and harrow- jand his labor with a happier and an easier | (9s. to 150 lbs. of hay, 


Will you please to answer through the 


ot fowls, particularly the large brecds like the loughman the followi i A 
oHowing questions : re 


inj ves ¥ , ae 
Brahmas, injure themsel e ery much when | turkeys, ducks, geese, and Guinea fowls’ 
they fly down, often coming with s» much | eggs ever sold in the Ctty market, for table 

° ? : +4 -_ »~ , 2 » 
force against the ground, as to break the | “** if not why arethey not? Are they « as 


Messrs. Osborn, of Swansea, and Miller, of 
Rhode Island. They were all creditable 
productions, ‘The officers of the Club par- 
ticularly exerted themselves to contribute to 


| 
sphate of magnesia, or the | same plants, when consumed in the green 


t elements of bone. state, impart a bright yellow tint to the but- 
milk there are also certain | ter, and that when consumed in a dry state 


Avtk HEreT It | f 
R Weebiagten SF. lise ase le great Value ow 


| 
rt . 


es which may be said to be accidental, 


cun hardly be identified by any | cows are fed on hay or straw, with or with- 


tests, but only by the microscope. 
generally be detected by the micro- 
diseased milk, but even this instru- 


they do not furnish the coloring matter. I 


projecting part of the breast bone ; and if the 


fowls are heavy, they also injure their feet, 
out a portion of meal, the butter will almost 


invariably be white unless the cow has recent- 


This influence of food over the 


and not unfrequently become lame and use- 


less. 


good flivore | as hens’ eggs are, and do they 
they not lay as many eggs when they sit 
through the season as heus do, when kept in 
good location for each kind, and as wel pro- 
vided for? Please give all the particulars 
concerning each kind, good or bad, with the 


the we : , ; 
“-tainment and amusement of their 
guests, and succeed@d aawmeuy reese 


Seth Brown, W. H. Pierce, and N. B. Gard- 
ner were very eflicient in promoting the en- 


water be. wholly obviated 


twice as much stock if their food be mainly 
cut and fed to them as it will if they are 


f devouring the better plants and teaving | ed, which shuld be done in April, the seed heart, with the proud consciousness of hi-| 
the worse to forth and diffuse seed—can | is sown sparingly in rows ,six inches apcrt, in | own independence and usefulness, and the nu- | makes the subject one which may well en- 

; and I deem it safe | small drills one inch deep; weed for five | merical and moral strength of his associates | sage the atteuuon of the dairy men of Ver- 
TEE THAT AT Se cry tere willoarey | we ke, after which the plant will choke do -n 


he beet as food for swine as well as cattle, 


It is to 


1 “ The farmer occupies the most useful, the | wont 
jand kill anvthing that tries to get ahead of | most important station in society. 


A discussion upon the cultivation and feed- 
I 


' tou }it. There can be no doubt that a high state | his exertions that the support, the food, the 
required to pick it up where and as it grows! of cuitivation would bring forth a better | ewployment of every other rank is owing. — 
or grew. Iam sure that the general adop- crop. In the month of Octover the cutti ig is Co the surplus produce of the farmer we owe 
tion of soiling instead of pasturing will add generally done. As soon as the geed has | the institution aad the ;reservation of dis- 
immensely to the annual product, to the | been rippled off, the plant is placed in a} tinct employments, the origin of commerce 
wealth, and to the popu ation, of our older |tank or pit of water—soft rain water is the jan] manufactures and the existence of gov- 
States. And yet, I know right well that | best—from which it is tak n out, tied in}ernment. It is the surplus produce of the 


ly calved. The perches should be very much broader Joyment of those present. 


names of the best kind of each for eggs, 
feathers and food, including doves and pea- 
cocks, and oblige AN INQUIRER. 
Waterbury Centre, Vt., Jan. 10, 1870. 


No. It is not easy to find the eggs of 


ing of roots followed, and ia this many gen- 
Y . ; ™ . } » . 
is not always capable of detecting |color becomes a matter of considerable im-| i, 4 they are usually made ; fer when narrow 


the it } , . . . 
r milk is wholesome or not. Many / portance to those farmers who churn the and sharp edged the young birds that roost 


~p 
rs which have a icin ffect are ic , in : 

yr . " _ nthe cream, as the price may be influenced by | on them are almost sure to have their breast 
iy absorded In MUK, 


This Association numbers among its mem- liemen participated. 


bers some of the most enterprising and suc- Mr. Lane stated that the cost of raising 


the sugar bect is about eight cenis per bushel : 
that the product of an acre will teed twenty- 


cessful farmers in the t-wn of Swansea. 


In the same way | the color from twenty to fifty per cent., and Among others, besides 


those mentioned 
loving matters are readily absorbed, | the fact that carrots impart this color when 


bones pressed in, and made crooked by the 


Consumptive ) 


‘savings [ostitulie 


rhe 


€ 
tleet the color but the flavor of milk. 
whitengss of milk is produced by 


the red of madder or the hine of in- ithe eraam ic ahnened ahanld lead the 
food of the animal may thue not/ datry farmer to give more attentivn W rRHSYE 


narrow edge, an evil which can be avoided 
Width With che"ERBes MAA HERE APChes iv 


bird’s claws can curve round them. 





the red carrot. 


If turnips must be fed in the want of red 


bules which are suspended in it. | carrots, the yellow varieties are the best, for 


speaking the. bluer it is, the less| while they increase the flow of milk, they also 


' 


yntains. In testing milk by the eye | impart some of their coloring matter to the 
more opaque it is, the more curd | butter, but it is of a paler tint than that from 


butter it contains and the richer it is. 


lhe quality of milk is generally better from | 
September to November, but the quantity is | 


sual'y decreased 


fed as the winter approaches, the yield will 


} 
not only be small, but the quality will be poor. | 

- . | 
imates the milk of the cow will | 


ger quantity, but poorer in quality, | 


n at ¢ 


re thin and watery than in dry cli-| 
The food, in other | 


ls, w 


moisture in the 


have a very marked influence 


iality. It is an error to suppose, 


ny do, that the morning’s milk is richer | 
the evening’s. This depends very much 
he nature of the food which is consumed 
r or five hours previous to the milking. If | 
s poorer in the evening it will be found | 
the food consumed has been poorer in 
‘The composition of cream varies as 

1, or nearly as much as that of milk. 
Ie whole of the cream rises when the milk 


-two degrees in 


is set at a temperature of sixty 
, o mistake tO 


tw : ‘ ~~ 


suppose that more cream will be obtained by 


letting milk set thirty-six hours or more, as 


ee 


many d he 1 he anantire -~- : 
ably be appreciably less, and the quality 
poorer. ‘The cream which rises first is the 


hect in quality, but itis the largest glo- 


cows fed on red carrots. 


It is better to im- 
part the proper coloring to the butter through 
the food than to attempt to do it artificially 


If the cows are not well | as many do. 


. 
——— 


BONE DUST. 


It has been a problem te ascertain the 





most simple and economical method of re- 
ducing bones to a fine dust or meal, or other- 


wise to make them available for use upon 
the farm. 
ican Institute Farmer’s Club, J. Reaser of 
Orville, Onio, inquired the cost of a mill for 
crushing bones on a small scale, and whether 
a very nice quality of swamp muck might not 
be mixed with night soil, and result ina good 
fertilizer ? 

J. A. Whitney—Bone mills are made with 
several psirs of cast iron rollers arranged one 
pair above another. The bones pass betwee 
the upper ones and are coarsely brokeu, then 


Ata recent meeting of the Amer- 


eecata: 


duce them 


ed and made fit for use. 


te ee ae ath 
fine enough. These mills are expensive, and 
no farmer can afford to grind bones in smal! 
quantities. Oomposted with moist unleached 
ashes, the bones will be gradually decompos- 
Night sot has been 


To remove the droppings which fall below 
the perches, either of two plans may be fol- 
lowed. A loose board may be laid along | 
under each perch, so that it may be lif ed 

out of the fowl house every morning and the 

refuse removed with a spade and the board 

returned. This is an admirable plan, and 
one which keeps the house clean and whole 

some. Or sand or dry ashes may be strewn 
under the roosts and removed daily. 

If the house is close built, and several fowls 
are kept, there must be some means adopted 
for giving them fresh air; for they will soon 
become unhealthy if kept in a close, ill venti- 
lated roosting place. But it should be kept 
in mind that fowls do no like a draught ; and 
if they are exposed to one, often catch a 
troublesome and infectious disease ealled the 
croup. 

We shall continue our remarks on this 
subject hereafter. 








THE SEASON. 


‘The open winter has been very favorable 
to many farming operations and quite as un- 
favorable to others. It has been very good 


for hauling oyt mannre and sprending - 
puressing, for cutting bushes in the pas- 
tures and clearing up generally. For team- 
ing in the woods it has been unfavorable. 
Cattle could remain out a large proportion 
of every day, and too many have been allowed 


to run on the grass land. Make the most 


these fowls in the market, chiefly because 
their comparative value is not well known 
lay’s Building Mr. Geo F. Rice, of Scol- 
sells them on commission, oF fatnt: bayw urn 
sells. He could give any desired informa- 
tion in regard to any particular variety. 
Chey are better flavored and worth a good 
deal more than hens’ eggs, to say nothing of 
their larger size. A Guinea hen’s egg is 
vastly superior in delicacy and character to a 
common hen’s, and an epicure would regard 
For 


certain kinds of pastry, turkeys’, ducks’, 


it as two orthree times as valuable. 


Guinea hens’ and geese eggs are unsurpassed. 
The fact is, the eggs of these fowls are gen- 
erally too valuable to eat, being worth more 
to set, and that is probably the reason why 
they are not thrown on the market. 

As to turkeys, we like the large bronze 
the best, they are so beautiful and showy. 
Of the ducks, we prefer the Aylesbury for 
the same reason, but we do not think them 
quite so good layers as the Rouen. We 
have kept them both and also the Muscovy. 
The plumage of the Aylesbury is perfectly 
white and delicate. 

Of geese, we should prefer either the 
Bremen or the White China. Both are val- 
uable breeds. 

As to your question in regard to the num- 
ber of eggs which these birds lay in compar- 
ison with hens, we must say no. Turkeys, 
or rather the turkey hen, will generally lay 
about eighteen eggs, bul often only ten or a 
dozen, but if each egg is taken away when 
laid, the number will sometimes be greater. 


above, I may name as intel igent and thrifty 
and successful in making the pursuit of ag- 
riculture a paying business, Messrs. Allen 
Maren..F PP. Shot and Jos. E. Estabrook. 
exchanging opinions on all subjects apper- 
taining te practical and theoretical fa ming, 
they are well supplied with literature bear- 
ing on the subject in the shape of newspa- 
‘They 


contemplate putting up soon a convenient 


pers, periodicals and standard works. 


building in which to hold their meetings. 
Among the invited guests on the occasion 

of this festival of the 

most opulent and influential farmers of Som- 


were present some 


erset, Jonathan Slade, 2d., Esq., a gentie- 
man who is prominently identified with both 
of our County Fairs, and wio bas for several 
years past contributed for exhibition at these 
annual gatherings, the fattest cattle seen in 
this part of the State, Hon. Daniel Wilbur 
and Hen. Wm. L. Slade. ‘The farms of these 
gentlemen are all situated near Taunton 
river, and together with theif large dwelling 
houses and commodious cutbuildings are 
regarded as among the handsomest and best 
located places in this part of Massachusetts. 
F. S. Stevens, Esq., cf Swansea, was also 
present, one of the most genial gentlemen 
to be ‘ound in the Sta, and who has one of 
the finest studs of hases in the Common- 
wealth, and who also is the proprietor of a 
fine collection of pure blooded Jersey cows. 
But [ am extending tls communication to 
too great length, andwill close by wishing 
every success to the Agricultural Club of 
Swansea, 


tion thereon for many years to come. 


and piercing northwesters, 
above want will this winter feed out fielus of 
corn and stacks of hay to herds of cattle that | 


fodder merely to preserve their vitality and 
ee freezing to death. It has mainly been | 
employed as fuel rather than as nourishment, | 
and has served, not to put on flesh, but to} 
keep out frost. 


this waste, but they do not satisfy me. 


cow @ rude shelter of stakes and poles, and 
straw or prairie grass, if he had realized its 
importance, simply in the light of economy. | 
He who has many cattle is rarely without | 


stock abundantly if he only would. 
he could not have neglected or omitted it if| 
he had clearly understood that his cattle | 
must somehow be supplied with heat, and | 
without than from within. 

The broad, general, unquestionable truths 
on which L insist in behalf ef good farming | 
are these , and I do not adwmit that they are | 
subject to exception : 
1. Itis very rarely impracticable to grow | 


| 20 tons in England at that figure. 


many farms are now so rough and otherwise | small bundles, and stood on end in the aeld | farmer that sets the wheel of the manufac- 
so unsuited t soiling as to preclude its adop-| for a week or ten days, after which it is| turer in motion; that bids the sails of com- 


| spread out in the rays of the sun —dore no 


cultural Departmeat at Washington. 


J. A. Greyory—I have carefully examined | 
will not be one pound heavier on the Ist of| this specimen und compared it with the 
next May than they were on the Ist of|ramie. They are very similar, except that the 
last December—who will have required that |rhae grass bas the highest lustre, and is 


worth more to mix witu sik The whole sib 
ject has a local but a growing importance and 
interest. I am right, so far as we now know, 
in saying that a line from Natchez to Charles- 


- ) jton divides the true ramie country from | trom one to two cents less, to say nothing of 
Now | am familiar with the excuses for| that in which the season is too short for the| the difference of twenty 

3 The | most profitable culture. It should yield three 
poorest pioneer might have built for his one | cuttings, each of about 400 pounds per acre, 


or 1,200 pounds a season, of clean fibre, 
worth now 60 cents a pound. 


hundred and twenty dollars an acre is be- 


both straw and timber, and might shelter his| yond all that the cotton or sugar planter 
Nay, | conld boast in the most high and palmy days 


of Southern opulence. ‘The difficulty about 


Ramie and Khue grass is this: we have no 


machine in general use that mee 8 our re- 


that he can far cveaper warm them from | quirements for separating the fibre. Erastus 


Bigelow of Boston has an invention, newly 
pertected, which will be likely to meet the 
case, fur Mr. Bigelow is about the oldest and 
most practical of inventors. When he does 
for Ramie what Whitney did for cotton, rich 
Florida lands will not be hawked in this 


good crops, if you are willing to work for ; Club, as I have known within a year, at 50 


‘ive cows eight weeks; that the current opin- 
ton that feeding this root to cows a8 svon us 


harvested, is spt to lower the condition of 


t| Merce whiten every sea; that gives to Relig- 


I could sell 
Seven 


Let me indicate what I mean by good | so good in culor—some artificially dry until | ion her ministers, to Eiucation her students 
farming, through an illustration* drawn from | thoroughly dry, hard, and brittle.*This takes | that supports the busy population of the 

All over the settied por'ions o1 te va 18) | Auer] Gan uv tu cutteveew Yew wmatyy brake | crowded city. and that Jends to Goveramen 
of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri | tibre, and also the possibility of its cultiva- 
there are large and small herds of cattle that | tion in this vast continent of so many climes, | own support, anl the mighty heart, waich by 
are provided with little or no shelter. ‘The | and such enterprisinz peuple. ‘The only ques- | 
lee of a fence or stack, the part al protection | tion is, Will it pay? Lhe writer thoug it it 
of a young and leafless wood, they may | would, and gave reasons for this opinion. 
chance to enjoy; but that it is a ruinous | Specimens of the fibre, forwarded by Juhn A.| 
waste to leave them a prey to biting frosts} Barset, to Salem, Mass., were showa, and it 


| tremity, would be chilied, and every member 


ment. 


of this State to the true interest of their 
calling. Other-sections of the dairy region 
are far in advance of us, not only in quanti- 
ty produced but io the quality of their goods. 
Such things shou d not be. Jake up any of 
the daily papers and how do we find the 
murkets reported as to butter and cheese ? 
| Vermont butter from three to five cents per 
| pound less than New York State, aad cheese 


-five to thirty cents 
per pound between Vermont butter and the 
far famed faney butter of Orange county and 
the Philadelphia Prints. Now, brother dai- 
rymen, such a state of things need not exis: 
if we will use the means that are at hand.— 
With aclim ate that is unequalled in any sec- 
tion of our dairy lands, with purest springs 
of cold water running fiom every hillside 
and with the sweetest of pastures, we should 
furnish the best dairy products of the whole 
country. If we will avail ourselves of ever 
help, as manufacturers of other articles do to 
be successful, and put our goods in b tte 
packages, sv that they will go to market ic 
tine condition, and see to it that they are put 
into honest hands in the market, Vermont 
butter and cheese will stand where it should 
in the front rank in point of excellence and 
price. In order to do this we shall have to 


| acre is req tired, which he recommend 


Let the farmer but raixe only enough for his 
| its dealings, Com nunicates life to every ex- 
of the great body politic be palsied iu a mo- 

‘** We have met for the first time as an As- 


their owners | is understood that the seed is nuw being ex- | sociation, to take into consideration what needs 
seem not to comprehend. Many farmers far | perimented upon in the gardens of the Agri | to be done to wake up the sleeping dairymen 


he animals, is not confirmed by his experi- 
ence; and that four pounds of 





seed to the 
sh 
we sOmwet, with dgyils in rows two and a half 
spartin the rows. Mr. Lane also suid that 
gvod seed could be procured for #1 25 per 
pound ; that the beet is not su good for fat. 
ening purposes as potatoes or corn; and 
that he never knew a goud ciop of ruvts to 
be grown on turf land. 

« Mr. O. S. Bliss saii he had observed that 
the farmers of Cornwall used the sugar Leet 
tor feeding nearly everv kind of stock 

Col J. B. Mead, of Randolph, said he hud 
nearly settled on the “ Sweuish ruta bag.” 
turnip as the best root grown for stock, but 
ne had never seen such specimens us thuse 
exhibited’ by Mr. Lane, (two, 2 
respectively six and tep pounds.) He was 
convinced that the farmers of this State were 
raising more corn than is fur their profit, and 
should produce more roots. 

Tne President, Mr. Muson, thought beets 
were excellei.t for hogs and better still for 
cows. A bushel a day and one ten of hay 
for the winter are better for a cow than two 
tons of hay without the routs. They are as 
easily cultivated as corn if proper cure be 
taken in the outset. He usually sowed them 
about the first of June. Taey are more 
profitable for a milch cow than any other 
crop, unless it be green cora in August. Io 
auswer to an inquiry he suid he ted them 
raw, both to hogs and cows. 

Mr. Lane remarked that the labor has 
been the great buybear in rout cullure, but 
there was no need of devoting sv much. If 
they are’ rightly sown the principal labor is 
in thinning. ‘lhe cultivator will do the rest 
and it shoul | be used often, in order to keep 
the ground light. In his opinion the seed 
should be sown earlier than Mr. M: son's 


Ulu 


Weigh ng 


vr. cor.ef arch *t 


It is a good plan to take them trom the nest,| 1am glad, Mr. Edigr, to note a growing them. cents an acre. naolt. 
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RELIEF and provable ' 


bules that first rise to the surface. 

Some dairymen, however, and many dairy 
women let the milk set much longer than 
twenty-four hours, under the impression that 
the cream will be both more in quantity and 
richer in quality. This is undoubtedly a mis- 
take. The cream may look thicker and 
richer, but the butter will never be so good 
in quality. A most careful experiment was 
made to test this point, when milk that was 
allowed to stand sixty hours produced only 
twenty-seven pounds of butter, while an 
equal quantity standing only thirty hours 
produced thirty pounds of butter. 
hk 


It was 
ind, also, that one hundred measures of 
new milk yielded thirteen and one-hair meas- 
«oes of evoam after eighteen hours, and the 
same quantity after twenty-four hours, but 
less than thirteen measures after forty-eight 
hours. ‘The same experiment was carefully 
tried again, when one hundred measures gave 
thirteen measures after standing eighteen 


nae and the same quantity after twenty- 
our ho 


hours 


mF hours, but it gave only twelve measures 
after forty-eiffht hours. And this, we appre- 
hend, will invariably be the result with two 
' les of milk standing in the same 
circumstances. It shows that eighteen hours 
with milk standing in a temperature of siz. 
ty-two degrees, is better than any longer 
time, and that all the cream that is worth 


or more samy 


very profitably composted with pond muck, 
and swampy muck would do quite as well. 
The muck should be dry, and previously ex- 
posed for some months to the action of frost and 
air. The night soil may be intimately mixed 
with the muck, and the whole kept under 
shelter 

F. M. Hexamer—The best and cheapest 
way to make bone dust is to mix the bones 
with fresh horse manure, and keep it wet. 
This process requires a year’s time, but it is 
by far the most profitable. No farmer who 
keeps a horse need be puzzled to know how 
to reduce his bones. The compust thus made 
is quite strong, and should be freely diluted 


with muck orleam. In fact, muck or decayed 
vegetable matter oF s0mie sure chewld ho 


mixed with all strong manures. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


We think there can be no doubt that the 
South is rapidly advancing in material pros- 
perity. Indeed one of the best evidences o/ 
this is the establishment of numerous well 
conducted agricultural journals, which in 
their appearance and the ability and the en- 
thusiasm they manifest, clearly indicate that 
they have the people behind them to eneour- 
age and sustaio their constant improvements. 
There are not many agricultural papers at 
the North that are better conducted or make 








getting will have risen in that time, 

Milk that has been agitated, or shaken up, 
as is the case when it is sent by railway, 
throws up less cream than that which has 
been less disturbed. 

Here is the result of a careful trial on this 
point. One hundred measures of new milk, 
after standing twenty-four hdurs at sixty-two 
degrees, gave twelve measures, or twelve per 
cent. of cream, while at the same time, a like 
quantity of the same milk, after having been 
gently shaken in a bottle, threw up only eight 
per cent.,a loss of one-third in the quantity of 
cream, ‘This shows that the shaking that 
milk gets when sent by rail, has the effect 
of breaking some of the cream or butter 
globules, the consequence of which is either 
that a portion of the fatty matter remains 
suspended in the milk, or which is perhaps 
the more probable, that the cream which is 
thrown up Becomes richer in fat. 

__ There are many other curious and interest- 
ing facts about milk which we may take occa- 
sion to allude to hereafter. ) 


a better appearance than the Southern Farm- 
er published at Memphis, and several very 
excellent papers come to us from North Car- 
olina. All these indicate very clearly a grow- 
‘ng Prosperity, and lead us to think the time 
— far distant when the South will out- 
strip the North in material growth, which is 
power. 
OLD OAKES cow. 

In our statement of the yield of milk of 
the old Oakes cow in our last number a ty- 
pographical error ocours. Instead of ” twenty- 
seven quarts in the morning, weighing eigh- 
teen pounds,” &c., it should have read seven 
quarts. As the weight was given correctly 
no one could have been misled by it. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
H. Converse, Esq., of Palmer, has been 
elected a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture for three years, by the Hampden 
East Agricultural Society, in place of Jas. S. 





Blair, Esq., of Brimfield, whose term expires, 


of the fine weather and forward the spring's 
work as much as possible. 





SWEET POTATO EXPERIMENTS. 


We are always glad to see any and every 
indication of a returning prosperity to the 
material resources of the distracted South. 
We are not conscious of any sectional jeal- 
ousy. We are all one country, and whatever 
helps one section helps all alike. We are 
glad to see it stated that Col. Baylor, of 
Georgia, aided by a party of gentlemen in 
Boston, has been for some time conducting 
a series of experiments upon the sweet potato. 
he results are interesting and important. 


The articles produced in perfection are 
oterels, deutrine, a VeTY Valuaul. ~-tinleo which 


may be called sugar powder, and also a 
sweet, delicious vegetable flour. It is believed 
by those who have watched these experi- 
ments that a family of the sweet potato exists 
in the South which will yield, under proper 
cultivation, ten per cent. of cane sugar. 

Some idea may be formed of the impor- 
tance of this new industry, when we state 
that it is estimated the sweet potato crop of 
Georgia, properly manufactured for commer- 
cial purposes, would add from $10,000,000 to 
215,000,000 a year to the wealth of that 
State. The value to North Carolina far 
exceeds this sum. 

‘Che mechanical ingenuity of Boston has 
furnished the new and elaborate machinery 
necessary for conducting the various pro- 
cesses by which the sweet potato is treated. 
We hope to be able to record many similar 
alliances between the rich resources of the 
South and the industrial skill and manufac- 
turing enterprise of New England. 


-_——o- 


SPREAD THE MANURE. 


There have been many ¢Cays during the 
recent mild spell of weather when manure 
that was hauled out in the fall, and dumped 
in heaps on the field, could very easily 
be spread, as it should have been when first 
carried out. It is better always, better for 
the land, and saves labor, to epread directly 
from the cart, but hundreds of farmers, a8 
we have seen in our travels, dumped the ma- 
nure in heaps. As long as the frost is out 
why not spread it now? Most of its sub- 
stance is no doubt already washed out into 
the soil under it. Spread it now and save 





the rest. 


and give the first seven eggs toa hen, as 
many as she can cover, and then the turkey 
will lay about as,many after that as she can 
cover. But we never heard of a turkey that 
would or did lay as abundantiy as many of 
our common hens. 

The usual number of eggs laid by ducks 
is from fifty to sixty a year, but they have 
been known to lay as many as two hundred 
and fifty, which is more than the average 
laid by hens. Ducks need a house by them 
selves, as the treatment they require is differ- 
ent from that for other fowls. They“ought 
to have clean straw as often as every other 
night.—[Eb. 


DARK BRAHMA. 
Editor Massachusett® Piougniewre 

I wish to obtain some dark Brahma and 
Black Hamburgh fowls. Can you inform 
me through the columns of tre Ploughman 
where I may procure them, with price per 
pair, and also price of the hens, and oblige a 

New SuBSCRIBER. 

Marblehead, Jan. 10, 1870. 

We know of none for sale. Owners who 
wish to dispose of such fowls would do well 
to advertise in the Ploughman.—[Eb. 

E PIG DIED 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I lost a nice shoat some two or three 
weeks since; he ate his supper well and in 
the morning I found him whir ing around 
and shaking and grinding his jaws. What 
was the visorder, and cure, and what is the 
cause? He died in a few hours. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Chelmsford, Jan. 11th. 

The symptoms you specify indicate a dis- 
ease simi ar to inflammation of the brain, or 
brain fever. If such was the trouble proba- 
bly bleeding in the mouth would have effect- 
edacure. Anything which would have re- 
duced the inflammation would have brought 
relief.—({Eb. 





VALUE OF SHEEP. 

When I went into sheep feeding, it was for 
the purpose of improving my land, which at 
that time would hardly grow a good crop of 
beans. My success has been beyond antici- 

ation. I wanted to get two spears of grass 
where I then had but one. Ihave eertainly 
got three, and m neighbors say four. From 
meadows which formerly cut one-half ton to 
the acre, 1 now get two. Then I could not 
raise rye. Last year I got from sixteen acres 
400 bushels, and straw enough, if I had sold 





it, to have amounted to $900.—/. Winne. 





sentiment in this part sf the State to improve 

everything appertainig to the farm, garden, 

stock raising and breding. ONwarD. 
Swansea, Bristol C., Ms., Jan. 14, 1870. 


The Poultry Yard. 
MAN AGEMENIOF PEAFOWLS. 


My peahens lay twaty-five eggs each dur- 
ing the Summer. ‘Thir eggs and the cock’s 
feathers are worth mee than their keep. I 
find they do best ina good sized aviary. 
lhere is no comparion in the number of 
young birds that can li reared in one season 
by keeping them up nd taking their eggs, 
rather than allowirg thm to hatch and rear 
their own. I prefer seing their eggs under 
a large fowl, as they ca be more under con- 
ancewith Wid “hota, Fbis is quite at vari- 
every case they requje a ¢ ‘nsiderable quan- 
tity of green food. | give large quantities to 
my pigeons. I cuga cabbage with a long 
stalk to it, and put f into the neck of a bot- 
tle with water in it}this keeps it fresh. My 
pigeons eat it grédily, and are a in 
health. I am pargular as to their food and 
water being cleangnd often have the room 
whitewashed 1 ypuld not allow bird from 
a strange loft to ty put with my birds, with- 
out first seeing thé it was in health. I also 
give my ravens art hawks green food. Par- 
tridges and quais?should not expect to exist 
without it.—Londm Field. 
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DUCE RAISING. 


Less is known - ap the diseases of ducks 
than of fowls. They are, in our experience, 
best hatched by hens and kept in a dry pen 
for several weeks. Give plenty of grass, fre- 
quently renewed, keep water always before 
them in shallow Vessels, and feed often. A 
pen of boards a foot high, covered with laths 
nailed across the top, with one corner or one 
end covered, to clude rain, is all sufficient, 
This pen shoull be frequently shifted upon 
dry, grassy growd. If bne is noticed mop- 
ing, swelled up Or out of sorts in any way, 
give sonked bread and milk, red with cayenne 
pepper. The best are Rouens, Aylesbury, and 
Cayuga Blacks Points of excellence for 
common purpsses are size and number of 
eggs. } Fa 
TURKEYS, DUCKS AND GEESE. 

‘the revived interest in improved breeds of 
chickens should not be allowed to cause 
neglect to the other classes of poultty. Tur- 
keys, ducks and geese may be raised with 
profit under favorable circumstances, although 
not with advantage in as many different sit- 
uations as chickens, The turkey has especial 
claims on Americans, and we regret to see 
indications of speedy extinction of the 








wild turkey. 


If your land is too poor to grow 
wheat or corn, and you are not yet able to 

enrich it, sow rye or buckwheat ; :f you can- | 
not coax it to grow a good crop of anything, | 
let it alone; and, if you cannot run away | 
from it, work out by the dayor month for | 
your more fortunate neighbors. ‘The time | 
and means squandered in trying to grow| 
crops where ouly half or quarter crops can be | 
made, constitute the heaviest item on the 

wrong side of our farmers’ balance sheet ; 

taxing them more than their National, State, 

and local governments together do. 

II. Good crops rarely fail to yield a profit 

to the grower. I know there are exceptions, | 
but they are very few. Keep your eye on 
the farmer who almost uniformiy has great 
grass, good wheat, heavy corn, ete., and, 
unless he drinks, or has some other bad 
habit, you will find him growing rich. Iam 
confident that white blackbirds are nearly 
as abundant as farmers who have become 
or while usually growing good crops. 

is the hdveditget pinelretree wand farming | 
Chat farm which averaged twenty buchele of 

grain to the acre twenty years ago, twenty-)| 
tive bushels ten years ago, and will measure 

up thirty bushels to the acre from this year’s 

crop, has been and is in good hands. l know 

no other touchstone of farming so unerring 

as that of the increase or decrease from year 

to year of its aggregate product. If you 

would convince me that X. 1s a good farmer, 

do not tell me of some great crop he has just 

grown, b:t show me that his crop has regu- 

larly increased from year to year, and lam 

satisfied. 





HOW TO MAKE CUFFEE. 


First, solemnly determine in your mind 
never to allow an ounce of ground coffee to 
enter the door of the kitchen. Jf no one 
about the premises understands the art of 
roasting coffee, then buy it ready roasted, and 
try and find a dealer who has not soaked all 
the essential juices from the coffee before put- 
ting it into his oven. If the roasted berry Is 
about twice as large as when green, depend 
upon it the scalawag Great Humbug Tea and 
Coffee company have defrauded you. Get 
an earthern pot—you cannot make good cof- 
fee or tea in a tin vessel—and put the ground 
coffee in a clean white flannel bag, and be 
sure to put enough in, and drop the bag into 
a pot. Pour on boiling water and let it steep; 
do not boil it. The coffee will steep in twen- 
ty minutes. Never break an egg into coffee, 
and never fill yp with water the second time. 
Pour on in the veginning, the amount of wa- 
ter needed. An orainary teacupful of ground 
coffee is suffivient for three persons. Use 
Java, Mocha, or Java and Rio mixed. Fol- 
low this receipt, and you will never complain 
of poor coffee.—Am. Builder, 





t@ French and German firms have pur- 
chased of the Peruvian government 2,000,- 
000 tons of guano. 

















WASHING SWEATED HORSES. 


A correspondent of the London Field says 
he washes sweated horses in cold water with 
beneficial results, both in summer and in 
winter. After washing, the animal should be 
rubbed dry, as far as practicable, and the legs 
especially. Should the hair on them be too 
long to admit of tris being sufficiently done, 
flannel bandages should be put on and a 
woollen rug thrown loosely over without a 
roller. In the course of an hour the horse 
will be tolerably dry, and should then have 
another rub down, and be clothed in the 
ordinary manner. If horses were treated in 
& more rational manner than is often the 


} case, with pure air and scrupulous cleanli- 


ness, disease would be far less common. 

What is more refreshing to a man a ter a 
hard day’s shooting, or other luxurious exer- 
cise, than a warm or cold bath? And [ be- 
tired funtey, a wartn rout orem bio sudieuva- 
tion, if the animal is sufficiently quiet, is 
most refreshing. 

Some years ago I visited the royal stables 
at Buckingham Palace. There, as [ was in- 
formed—and at the time myself witnessed 
the operation—every horse, summer and 
winter, was washed from head to fuot with 
cold water, after returning from work, no 
matter whether it had been out one hour or 
six. After the ablution, scraping, scrubbing, 
etc., a kind of web cloth was thrown over to 
admit of evaporation, and the horse was 
afterwards rubbed down and clothed as usual 
in the course of an hour or two. I consider 
the plan rational and conducive to the health 
ot the horse, if only ordinary care is taken 





RAISING CALVES. 


A Devon breeder adopts the following plan 
in raising his calves: He has a smull pasture 
adjoining his milking yard, milks two teats 
of each cow dry, and when all are thus milk- 
ed lets in his calves to take the remainder ; 
this quantity of milk, with pasture, keeps 
them in good growing condiion. When 
taken from the cows, he grinds four bushels 
of oats with one of linseed ; this fed moder- 
ately to them through the winter, mixed 
with chaff and a few small cut roots, keeps 
them in a growing state. ‘They come out in 
the spring, and keep in growing conditian 
the whole of the following summer, 





SALTING COWS. 


A writer in the Rural New Yorker says 
that cows should be salted every morning, 
and if inthe stable, before fiddering, but 
never after taking water. This is the prac- 
tice of the best stock keepers in Switzerland, 
and he thinks much preferable to salting 
them once or twice a week, or to keeping it 
constantly within their reach, 


work in the right direction; do away with 
our old woodea tubs and pails, and adopt the 
new improvemeats that have proved so suc- 
cessful in other sections ; form factory asso- 
ciations, employ first class operators, furnis 
them «ith good sweet milk, and the thing is 
accomplished. 

Greater advances have been made ia cheese 
making than in the art of butter making.— 
the factory system has secured uniformity 
with positive progress in processes and knowl- 
edge of principles. 

Butter dairies are individual and isolated, 
and excellence in their product is the resul 
of peculiar care in the manager, and speciai 
adaptation to his business. It is of the ut 
most importance that the very best methods 
of manufacture should be understood, tha: 
the dairyman and the farmer's wife who care- 
for the smaller duiry of the ordinary farm 
should compare their processes (which they 
may now deem to be the best because the) 
know no other better) with model establish 


PAR ny oF obtaining really good butter is 
the markets appears to be increasing, probs 
bly from a growing fastidiousness of butte: 
eaters as weil as from the increasing dispro- 
portion in numbers of consumers and pro- 
lucers. This fact gives urgent and immedi 
ate importance to efforts tur improvement 
When we can bring our dairy products up i 
point of excellence to the best in the country 
then we shall reap a harvest that will fill ou 
State with comparative plenty, encourag: 
improvement and tend to retard emigration 
Let us strive to place our dairy products i: 
the markets as high as Merino sheep anc 
Morgan horses. Then will plenty and com 
fort reign throughout our borders; then wil 
be that time we have so often read about 
“ The good time coming.” 


— 


ESSAY ON THE DAIRY, 
By Mon, Menry L me. 


The first and most important question for 
dairymen to decide is the selection of hi> 
cows. In making this selection, refere: ce 
should be had to the proper kind and qual ty 
of food required by them in order to ens: re 
the best results. The object of the Vermen: 
jairymen being of a twofold character, name- 
ly, butter and cheese, the selection of cows 
of the soundest constitutions and organs of 
digestion are of especial importance, anc 
good feeding and management are of the 
highest importanee. A cow should be fe 
until satisfied, witn food that is sufficient 
nutritious, and all that is not needed to sus 
tain life will go towards the production o 
milk. The great secret of the dairy man’s 
success is to kéep cows well fed. Cows wi. 
give more milk on fresh grass than on any 
other kind of feed. The rich grasses in ow 
pastures begin to fail early, and some kinc 
of auxiliary food must be substituted in thei) 
stead. A supply of feed can 


Next to the onion, which is always 
the earliest sown, the beet should be put in, 
and an increased product will be the result. 
Speaking of onions, he said they had become 
juite a crop in his vicinity, bis own town 
aaving raised about 4000 bushels last year. 

In a swer to an inquiry he stated that the 
fattening quality of beets did nut equal that 
of pocatues, having less of starch, but in hs 
vicinity many store hogs were wiutered well 
almost exclusively upon them. 

Col. Mead doubted i> the soil on the east 
side of the mountain would produce so good 
yeets as those shown by Mr. Lane. ut he 
was glad of this instruction how te raise 
them, and believed that in all parts of the 
State they would be found a protitable croup, 

Mr Edward Clark, of St. Albans, being 
unexpectedly called up, spoke of bis ubserva- 


tivns in Ireland, angland and Scotland, 


toots are cultivated there much more exien- 
sively than here. He had not seen beets, 
mut ia their stead miny raise Mangel Wurt- 


sels. Potatoes, until they begin to rot bauly 


tavorite, Many farmers in Seviland and 
r land stall-feed with turnips and tind that 
hey fat the cattle well. 

Mr. A. R. Bailey, of Elmore, inquired of 
Mr. Lane of the wauilk producing quality of 
yeets. Mr, Lane thougiit it setter Luan pola- 
oer, 

Henry E. Seymour, Esq., of St. Albans, 


} said that hey wake great account of turnips 


in England. They are cultivated with hiuile 

anur and often harvested with less, for they 
urn in the sheep and let them help them- 
elves. Ina visit which he had made to the 
arm of Mr. Brodie, at Elienburgh. N. Y., 
ind to that of N.S. Whianey, in Fielighs- 
urgh, P,Q, he had noticed that the old 
vuutry habit prevailed. 


—_—_— 


IN THE EVENING. 


At seven o’clock the As:ooiation met to 
isten to a lecture on 


DAIRY FARWING AND DAIRY 


MAVAGEMENT, 


By X. A. Willard, Fe . of Herlimer 
County, New Dork. 


American dairying, he said, now involves 
capital of over $700,000,000, The cheese 
reduct sold list year for more than thir y 
iillions, and the butter product for at |r at 
ne hundred and fifty millions. In 1865 tle 
witter product of New York alone was esti- 
nated at sixty millions. That year thee 
‘ere thirty million gallons of milk sold in 
he State, whi h. at four cents per quart, 
mounts to nearly five million of dollar. 
be cheese product of 1869, Mr. Wiad 
stimated at 240.000,000 pounds, aud the 


yutter product 700,000,000 pounds, both 


ogether representing a value of $219.000,000, 


Che idea of associated dairy farming is 








good pasture 
only be given for five months at the longest, 





claimed to have originated in Europe, but 











